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The President's Letter 


& BEHALF of your new officers for the years 1950-1952, I extend to each and 
every member of the Department our most sincere personal and professional 
greetings and best wishes. We deeply appreciate the privilege and responsibility 
of serving you and shall endeavor, to the best of our ability, to fulfil our duties. 

Our congratulations are extended to ex-President Thomas Van Sant and the 
officers and committee chairmen, as well as to members, for the important 
achievements of the past two years: (a) the leadership, provided by the Department 
in leadership training, (b) the clearer definition of adult education objec- 
tives and the extension of services by our members individually and collectively 
thru many important regional, state, and local organizations, and thru the 
work of our national Department, (c) the steps taken in cooperation with the 
AAAE toward the formation of a new unitary national adult education organiza- 
'tion, and (d) a closer gearing into current and long-term social, civic, and 
' economic problems and movements thru association work with important 
organizations such as the United Nations—this last as exemplified by the 
attendance and participation of ex-President Thomas Van Sant as a representative 
of our Department in the Unesco Seminar held in Austria this summer. 

There are two matters of immediate concern to us: first, our annual fall 
conference to be held at Chicago, Illinois, on October 18-20; and second, the 
detailed organization of our Department for work ahead. Chairman Robert 
Sharer and his planning committee have been working hard to organize an 
outstanding conference. Your attendance and participation will be important 
to the success of the program. The organization work on the state levels and 
committee assignments are being completed by the regional vicepresidents and 
officers. The names of all state coordinators and committee chairmen and members 
will be published in an early issue of the Butietin. 

Just as your support of your regional and state leaders is of vital consequence, 
so will your suggestions and cooperation in the advancement of the work of 
the Department be earnestly sought by your officers. Let's tackle together, then, 
in a spirit of real teamwork, the many and difficult jobs ahead. 


Everett C. Preston, President 


The Aputr Epucarion Buucerm is published six times a year—-February, April, June, August, 
October, and December-—by the Department of Adult Education of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth Strect, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. General Editor: Leland P. 
Bradford: Associate Editor: Robert A. Luke. Annual fee for membership in the Department, $1, 
including one year's subscription to the Butzerim. Single copies, soc. Entered as second-class matter 
October 2, 1941, at the post office at Washington, D. C., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Challenge to Education of an 


Aging Population’ 


Committee on Education for an Aging Population * 


Department of Adult Education 


ONTEMPORARY education, just as all 

other social institutions, is con- 
fronted with the necessity of adjusting 
its objectives to serve an aging popula- 
tion. The United States is no longer a 
community of young and middle-aged 
people as it was at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Altho children and youth still 
outnumber the elderly, the proportion 
of older people in our population has 
doubled and their number has quad- 
rupled during the past half-century. 
American society has been oriented to 
young people, and until recently scant 
attention was paid to the general well- 
being of our elderly citizens. We have 
accepted too readily the stereotype of the 
physical and mental deterioration of the 
older individual; his willingness to 
withdraw from responsibility and social 
participation at an arbitrary age; his 
contentment in simplified wants, in 
puttering, and in rocking-chair reverie; 


and his gratitude to a family and a. 


community willing to supply the mini- 
mum necessities. 
Evidence contradictory to this concept 


of old age has accumulated rapidly dur- 
ing the past decade. Those who have 
observed older people are now fully con- 
vinced that aging does not result in 
extinction of basic human needs. Older 
people have the same variety and in- 
tensity of motivation toward emotional 
satisfaction, economic security, good 
health, recognition of personal worth 
and usefulness, response and affection, 
activity, and religious experience as 
people in the younger ages. Methods of 
satisfying needs may and frequently do 
change as the aging process modifies 
the capacities of the organism and the 
environment, but satisfaction is required 
nevertheless, Older people resist discard 
directly or indirectly, 

Aging does bring changes in the in- 
dividual: physical, reproductive, and 
mental capacities decline and prevalence 
of persistent disease increases. The 
older person’s environment changes 
when children mature and set up their 
own homes; when death takes a spouse, 
relatives, and friends; when disability 
or forced retirement compels the worker 


* This article is designed to stimulate adult educators to accept the challenge presented by the aging 


of the American population. 


* Members of the Department of Adult Education's Committee on Education for an Aging Pepu- 
lation are Clark Tibbitts, chairman; Elizabeth Breckinridge, Robert J]. Havighurst, Ollie A. Randall, 


B. C. Riley, 


Paul H. Sheats, Wilma Donahue, R. J. Pulling, and R. B. Robson. 
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to give up his job; when the family and 
the community take note of chrono- 
logical age and appearance changes and 
insist upon a passive role. 

Changes are usually not so complete, 
so early, or so uniform as is generally 
supposed. Physiological changes vary in 
age of onset and in the rate at which 
they proceed, While the prevalence of 
chronic illness increases with age, the 
rate does not reach 500 per 1000 persons 
until age seventy-five. Even then it sel- 
dom produces invalidism. It is logical to 
assume that the same factors which 
make for greater longevity also serve to 
extend the period of pliysical and pro- 
ductive usefulness. It is certain that the 
peak of cerebral activity is not reached 
until middie age, while many psycho- 
logical capacities persist well into ad- 
vanced years. 

This newer knowledge of aging and 
of older people presents a challenge to 
adult education. At one time educators 
lamented that their high-school and col- 
lege curriculums failed to offer complete 
preparation for the entire period of 
adulthood. We realize now that their 
discouragement was unwarranted. Liv- 
ing is a process of adjustment to con- 
tinual individual and environmental 
changes, and, as such, requires con- 
tinual preparation and guidance. There 
fore, education cannot be considered to 
be completed with the schooling of 
The 


average life expectancy gives rise to fur 


youth addition of 20 years to 


ther changes in the situation of in- 
dividuals, of their famihes, and of so- 
ciety itself, 


In this new situation vour committee 


holds that education has a quintuple 
role. First, it can appoint itself to the 
task of changing community attitudes 
to recognize the true interests and needs 
of older people. Second, it can assume 
a major role in assisting older people 
to adjust to the problems of old age. 
Third, it can help older individuals take 
advantage of the opportunities pre- 
sented by increased longevity to con- 
tinue as informed, alert citizens in a 
changing world and to enjoy the cul- 
tural and religious resources of the 
community. Fourth, it can retrain older 
workers and rehabilitate the disabled 
for jobs suited to their changing capaci- 
ties so that they may continue as mem- 
bers of the employed labor force. Fifth, 
adult education is already being call+d 
upon to train professional personnel for 
work with older people. 


Changing Attitudes: It has been said 
that changing community attitudes to- 
ward the aged is fundamental to the 
solution of all other problems of aging. 
Disparaging attitudes toward aging 
have permeated the entire population. 
By encouraging retirement at 65 or 
earlier during the 1930's we created a 
situation fostering dependency and gen- 
eral inactivity. But it was the older 
workers themselves who, during the 
war period, showed that they not only 
still represented an important produc- 
tive source but also that they were not 
ready for unemployment and general 
h tr They 


witl forced a new con- 
cept of older people as interested, active, 


part pating persons cayger to lead full 

lives. In the light of this new concent, 

education has the task of interpreting 

older people to their families, to em- 

ployers, and to the community. 
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Guidance for Aging: Information and 
guidance are as important for adjust- 
ment to growing old as for adjustment 
in earlier phases of life. Both processes 
represent periods of profound change 
in the internal and external life of the 
individual. When the basic changes of 
structure and function are paralleled 
by marked situational alterations and 
by the socially defined role of with- 
drawal, the adult may be even more 
baffled and insecure than the youth 
growing to maturity. Many experi- 
mental programs have shown that 
formal and informal educational experi- 
ences can give the older person a new 
concept of his role and renewed con- 
fidence in his worth, together with 
information concerning maintenance of 
health, family relationships, living ar- 
rangements, financial - questions, legal 
matters, and opportunities for activity 
and social service. Present efforts rep- 
resent only a beginning. Nevertheless, 


they have shown that guidance should 
begin at middle age and that group pro- 
grams must be supplemented with in- 
dividual counseling. 


General Education for Adults: lf the 
older person is to achieve satisfaction 
and put his accumulated experience to 
work for the good of the community, it 
is necessary that he continue to be an 
interested and intellectually productive 
individual. Recent studies of aging show 
that intellectual capacities are capable 
of functioning at maximum or near- 
maximum efficiency thruout life. Our 
conclusion is that as more people live 
more years adult education becomes in- 
creasingly challenged to extend its pro- 
grams for the development of avoca- 
tional interests, skills in the creative 
arts, appreciation of art and literature, 
and knowledge of public affairs. 


Vocational Retraining: Many workers 
find it desirable to change jobs as they 
begin to slow down physically. Accord- 
ingly, as the average age of the labor 
force rises, occupational shifts become 
a growing necessity. This is particularly 
true if the needs of older people for 
usefulness and financial support are 
to be met thru continuing employment 
opportunities. Vocational rehabilitation 
has demonstrated that most types of 
disabled persons can be retrained for 
new occupations. Wartime experience 
has shown that industry, labor, and 
education working jointly can make 
productive workers out of a large pro- 
portion of men and women who would 
be retired under normal practices. Vo- 
cational retraining for older people and 
in anticipation of aging, however, is 
an almost unexplored peacetime field 
—at least as far as your committee 
knows. Nevertheless—assuming avail- 
ability of jobs—it promises to be one 
of the major methods of individual and 
societal adjustment to population aging. 


Training Professional Workers: Peo- 
ple at all ages require the services of 
professional workers in a variety of 
fields such as education, health, social 
adjustment, employment counseling, re- 
habilitation, and institutional care. The 
nature of the services varies with the 
characteristics of the people receiving 
them. Persons dealing with older people 
need to know the nature of their prob- 
lems, their causes of worry and sources 
of emotional satisfaction, their outlook 
upon the years that remain, the nature 
of the aging process, and the limitations 
which it imposes. As to technics, it may 
be observed that older people wish to 
make their own decisions; they seek 
association with all age groups; but 
quite naturally, they prefer to compete 
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only with their peers. Teachers may find 
that technics appropriate to the young 
may be inappropriate to older people. 


There is a large field for adult educa- 
tion in preparing employment coun- 
selors, proprietors of nursing homes, 
managers of homes for the aged and of 
infirmaries, rehabilitation personnel, 
physicians, nurses, recreation workers, 
and educators for work with older 
people. The gamut of educational tech- 
nics will need to be brought into play, 
such as workshops, institutes, lectures, 
inservice training, and audio-visual aids. 

This brief statement’ constitutes an 
outline of the point of view of the De- 
partment’s Committee on Education for 


-an Aging Population. The committee, 


altho without comprehensive data, is 


‘glad to note that the United States is 


coming to recognize this area of need. 


Two geriatric societies have: been organ 


‘ized for the education and information 


of professional persons. At least three 


‘other professional organizations (in- 
cluding the Department of Adult Edu- 


cation) 


have organized sections on 


The Community College and 
Adult Education 


Homer Kempfer 


aging. The New York State Bureau of 
Adult Education is completing a state- 
wide survey of adult education pro- 
grams for older people. The University 
of Michigan Extension Service is going 
all out in the aging field. The University 
of Chicago is specializing in workshops 
for professional and research workers. 
Local programs, special courses, con- 
ferences. and institutes, and informal 
educational activities in community 
centers, such as the Hodson Center in 
New York, are springing up. 

The committee is seeking ways to 
assist adult educators in adapting their 
programs to meet the needs of older 
people. As a first step it is planned to 
devote an early issue of the BuLitetin 
to a symposium with articles by well- 
known experts on the following topics: 
Preparation for Living the Later Years: 
Adapting Community Attitudes to An 
Aging Population; Adult Education for 
the Aging; Educational Programs in 
Other Agencies; Vocational Retraining 
for Later Maturity; and Research Needs 
and Program Evaluation. 


Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


‘@) my last trip to Bozo Island I 
came across a motley crowd of 
adult thev always 


educators (aren't 


motley?) making strange and worried 


noises over something in thek midst. 
Some of them were muttering in their 
beards; others were talking right out 
loud. Being of curious mind I drew 
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closer to see what all the hubbub was 
about. It seems that some Bozo * educa- 
tors had given birth to a new kind of 
educational creature which, after due 
deliberation, had been christened the 
“community college.” 

The discussion seemed to be con- 
cerned with the parenthood of the new- 
comer—legitimacy, pedigree, and such. 
Some Bozos said its mother was second- 
ary education; others swore that higher 
education gave birth to it. One observer 
having either deeper insight or ability 
to compromise announced that it was a 
hybrid and therefore a descendant of 
both. 

At this point the youngster began to 
wriggle, and it immediately became ap- 
parent that somewhere a strong strain 
of adult education had gotten into the 
hereditary lines. This seemed to remind 
the adult educators of the many times 
their own origin had been questioned. 
Talk abruptly ceased as one by one they 
shook their heads and walked away 
leaving the youngster to grow up as 


best he could. 


Now let's make a proper ending to 
this story. 

Community colleges are coming and 
some adult educators are beginning to 
wonder about them. Some, a bit pre- 
maturely perhaps, are taking sides—for 
‘em or agin 'em. For others there is only 
uncertainty based on confusion. Let's 
examine the situation and get our bear- 
ings. 


Certainly much of the confusion is 
understandable. Everything under the 
sun, almost, has been labeled with the 
name community college. Four-year 
colleges, lower divisions of higher edu- 
cation institutions, university extension 
centers, area vocational schools, private 
colleges, YWCA programs, general 
adult education programs, and other 
organizations have been given the name. 
Recently a so-called community college 
was found in a church basement under 
sectarian auspices. To become specific 
for discussion purposes, let us accept 
a concept which represents substantial 
thinking among a number of educators 
and see how adult education can be re- 
lated to it. 

The community college is a com- 
posite of educational opportunities ex- 
tended by the local public school sys- 
tem free to all persons who, having 
pasced the normal age for completing 
the twelfth grade, need or want to con- 
tinue their education? 

Under this definition the community 
college is a program of educational 
activities—not an institution. It is a part 
of the local public school system and 
geographically accessible to the com- 
munity. It is free to all or aims to be- 
come so, Being free it can provide edu- 
cational service to the whole commu- 
nity, and all persons above age eighteen 
within it, on a nonselective basis. It 
stands ready to serve all adults and 
older youth .without regard to their 
level of educational achievement. The 


“Civic Education Among the Bozes,” Epucation April 1944. 
* For a more complete discussion of this concept see the article by Kempfer and Wood in Schoul 


Life, June 1950. 
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staff of the true community college 
should be as happy in serving grade- 
school dropouts, high-school dropouts, 
college graduates, or illiterates as in 
preparing high-school graduates for the 
upper years of college. 


Groups Served 


The groups served by the community 
college should be those included within 
the present junior colleges plus the 
total adult population. This means its 
program should include: 


1. Fulltime credit-carrying curricu- 
lums based on twelfth-grade graduation 
for young adults and others planning 
to transfer to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 

2. Full-time curriculums in occupa- 
tions, homemaking, and general edu- 
‘cation for young adults and older ones 
'who want to attend full time usually 
for two years or less. 

3. Part-time activities for adults above 
the normal high-school graduation age, 
illiterate to college graduate, employed 
or unemployed. 


If the community college program is 
‘thus broadly defined, it can include 
» most, if not all, of the total adult educa- 
tion program. It can be set up to serve 
adults individually, the community as a 
whole, and groups within it. Whatever 
the educational needs of a community 
may be for people past the middle teens, 
the community college could be ready to 
helo. Two exceptions may exist. Credit 

ral of profess mal educa 


fourteenth grade would 


n of the learning needs of carly adulthood 


Havsighurst’s Developmental 


need to be supplied by institutions of 
higher education on a residence or ex- 
tension basis. Educational relationships 
between the elementary and secondary 
schools and the parents or general com- 
munity may be retained organization- 
ally by those units, altho much of this 
could be integrated with the community 
college under a community school con- 
cept. 

The community college, if based upon 
this broad concept, could assist adults 
with the necessary learning during such 
tasks as these: 


1. Selecting a mate, learning to live 
with a marriage partner, relating one- 
self to one’s spouse during successive 
age periods, and finally adjusting to 
the death of one’s spouse. 

2. Starting a family, rearing children, 
and assisting them to become respon- 
sible and happy adults. 

3. Establishing satisfactory physical 
living arrangements, managing a home, 
maintaining an economic standard of 
living, and adjusting to reduced income 
in retirement. 


4. Starting and advancing in an occu- 
pation; retraining as necessary. 


5. Accepting and achieving civic and 
social responsibility thruout life. 

6. Establishing oneself with a con- 
genial social group and developing satis- 
fying and creative leisure-time activities. 

7. Maintaining health; accepting and 
adjusting to the physiological changes 
of the middle vears and to decreasing 
strength and health in old age; adjust- 


mo 
t 


aging parents.’ 
the middle vears, and later 


and Education, University of Chicago 
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Adult educators become fearful when 
they reflect the need for helping adults 
and communities with such long-term 
learning tasks against the narrow in- 
stitutionalization which so often pre 
vails. Insofar as the term “community 
college” is used only as another name 
for the junior college, as some of our 
current periodical literature would have 
us believe it should be, this fear is 
thoroly justified. There is no doubt that 
many so-called community colleges are 
operating far from the concept stated 
herein. Direction of movement, how- 
ever, is more important than status. 
There is considerable evidence that 
many public junior colleges and similar 
institutions are moving toward the 
community college concept. Adults al- 
ready constitute over 30 percent of the 
enrolment in institutions classified as 
public junior colleges. While admittedly 
the name means little, two of every five 
institutions listed in the latest directory 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges do not carry the name “junior.” 
The name, at least, is on the wane. 

As a “composite of educational serv- 
ices” the community college must recog- 
nize that learning can go on in many 
places and in a variety of forms. Con- 
ventional classrooms, laboratories, shops, 
and auditoriums will provide some loca- 
tions for conventional forms of learn- 
ing. A campus center, often the high- 
school and junior-college building, may 
house some activities especially for full- 
time students. A great deal of the com- 
munity college educational program 
will necessarily be carried on in loca- 
tions thruout its service area—in the 


public library, in elementary schools, in 
settlement houses, in the city hall, in 
business and industrial establishments, 
in parks, homes, and any other place 
which can be made available for public 
use, 

Schedules, too, will be flexible. Con- 
venience to participants will receive 
more attention. Activities may go on 
at any hour of the day or night, at any 
time during the week and year as neces- 
sary to fit in with the work and living 
schedules of people. 

To meet the wide range of leadership 
demanded, staff members will not all 
come from the same mold, Conven- 
tional academic backgrounds may be 
required for instructors working with 
those bound for higher institutions. 
Competence, ability, and leadership 
with little regard for degrees are su- 
perior criteria for leaders in the re- 
mainder of the program. As in present 
adult programs much use will be made 
of part-time leadership altho full-time 
leaders with the required special abili- 
ties are to be desired. Much nonaca- 
demic leadership can be found in the 
occupational and avocational life of the 
community. 

Many present adult education pro- 
grams are entirely separate from second- 
ary education. The community college 
will permit and encourage a close articu- 
lation with the high school. Together 
for young people they should provide 
for a gradual transition from full-time 
schooling to fulltime work. A_ part- 
time education relationship varying in 
intensity according to need should be 
maintained with the adults thruout life. 
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Many Educational Approaches 
Necessary 


If an educational organization seri- 
ously intends to serve the varied needs 
of the total community (and how else 
can it be worthy of being called a com- 
munity college?), it cannot limit itself 
to the traditional activities of cither 
higher or secondary education. It must 
utilize a wide variety of approaches 
which will serve the educational needs 
of adults and young adults. Some of 


i these have been widely used for gen- 


erations; others have had more limited 


use. Many more will have to be in- 
vented, tried out, modified, and ex- 
tended. Among the educational ap- 
proaches upon which the community 
college might draw in an effort to assist 


' larger population segments are these: 


improvement 


1, Community surveys, studies, and 
projects which involve 


_ adults in the discovery and understand- 
»ing of the present situation, planning 


for improvement, and the carrying out 
of action programs. Interviewing, re- 
search, analysis«and interpretation of 
data, and planning processes can bring 


civic education alive. In some respects 
ithe community college could serve the 


other extension facilities of 


community much as service bureaus and 
state uni- 
versities now do. In the process it could 
probably enlist more local participation. 


2. Supervised participation com- 
munity organizations. Leadership and 
followership development is usually 
haphazard in out-of-school life. The 
result is that great numbers of peopic 
never become effective participants or 
even members of groups which could 
continual adjustment and 


assist W ith 


growth. Little of the organizational life 
of secondary and higher education in- 
stitutions carries over into adult life. 
A community college could help many 
more adults establish leader, follower, 
and participation roles in established 
community organizations and autono- 
mous groups. Stimulated or sponsored 
activities could be used if necessary. 
This approach offers much assistance 
in mental hygiene of the preventive 
type. 

3. Educational services to community 
organizations. A community college can 
exert much of its influence thru pro- 
viding consultation services to group 
leaders, training of leadership, and di- 
rect provision of leaders, materials, and 
facilities. In order to do this it will have 
to maintain continuing relationships 
with many community groups and re- 
source personnel, 


4. Work-and-study programs. In ad- 
dition to patterns already developed in 
some high schools and colleges a variety 
of other schedules and administrative 
arrangements for tying work experience 
with related study could be worked out. 


5. Camping experiences. Work, edu- 
cation, recreation, and vacation in vari- 
ous combinations for adults of all ages 
can be developed under community col- 
lege or joint auspices. In some places 
the values of the CCC could be obtained 
and improved upon as local conditions 
made advisable. A period of youth- 
service-to-the-community could be a 
part of the plan. This approach can be 
readily expanded and contracted accord- 
ing to employment conditions. 


6. Excursions hosteling. Ex- 
tended foreign and domestic studytours 
adapted from the university and com- 
munity ambassador pattern could build 
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up a reservoir of local leadership for 
international and intercultural under- 
standing. Directed group and individ- 
ual study and field trips can provide rich 
opportunity for learning. Hosteling 
need not be limited to young people. 


7. Voter induction programs. The 
community college is a natural for clos- 
ing the gap between the end of civic 
education in high school and the voting 
age. The preparation and induction of 
new voters should be increasingly a 
community responsibility with the com- 
munity college playing a leading role. 


8. Organized volunteers. Block leader 
systems and other systematic use of vol- 
unteers can be of as much value to adult 
education as to health programs, hos- 
pitals, welfare organizations, and other 
social and civic services. 

g. Supervised individual service—cor- 
respondence study, tutoring, directed 
reading, directed visiting, testing, coun- 


seling, and similar services. Some learn- 
ing needs of adults are so specialized 
that they cannot be adequately served 
by group approaches. 


10. Production programs in arts and 
crafts, dramatics, and other creative and 
performance arts. These may be com- 
munitywide or for more limited groups. 


11. Large and small group meetings. 


Forums, film forums, workshops, insti- 
tutes, discussions, panels, symposia, and 
similar approaches can be of growing 
value as improved methods of intensive 
involvement of the participants are used. 


12. Mass media. Extensive and im- 
proved use of moving pictures, the 
press, radio, television, and other audio- 
visual approaches can disseminate infor- 
mation and can pave the way for other 
intensive educational experiences. 


The Challenge to Adult Educators 


Integrating adult education into the 
community college presents a challenge 
—risks as well as rewards. Rewards can 
be closer articulation with other parts of 
the educational system, improved status 
for professional personnel, more public 
prestige associated with the name “col- 
lege,” firmer financial support, and 
more stability in general. 

Risks lie in the limiting influence 
which the more conventional secondary 
schools and junior colleges might exert 
on the adult program. In general, edu- 
cational practice in high schools has 
long lagged behind the ideal of ade- 
quate educational service to the increas- 
ing segments of youth enrolled. Thru 
the life adjustment movement progress 
is being made toward devising educa- 
tional programs of value to all youth. 
Junior colleges, too, have found it easier 
to copy courses and curriculums from 
higher institutions than to develop activ- 
ities which fit the needs of youth. Four- 
year colleges and universities, of course, 
while exerting considerable influence on 
lower institutions, have never attempted 
to serve the total population directly. 
The big danger then lies in the profes- 
sional and lay thinking which may be 
tied to the past. 

Adult educators in any situation 
should weigh the pros and cons care- — 
fully. When questions of changing a 
junior college into a community col- 
lege or of developing a new community 
college program are up for -considera- 
tion, adult educators should judge care- 
fully whether the proposed organiza- 
tional structure, the administrative 
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thinking, and board policies really give 
adult education full freedom to develop 
as it should. We should not sell our 
souls down the river in exchange for a, 
little promised security, prestige, and 
other false gods. The community col- 
lege is only one way of organizing adult 
education in a school system albeit it can 
be a sound way. We must remember 
that a great many very good public 
school adult programs are in no way 
connected with either junior or com- 
munity colleges. 
Since there is a definite trend toward 
_ community colleges, the challenge really 
_ is for adult educators to get in on the 
_ ground floor early and help develop a 
_ concept broad enough to include adult 
education in all its future possibilities. 
| This would seem much wiser than 


standing off and fighting the idea. 
Words on paper do not make a com- 
munity college; the cooperative efforts 
of educators of youth and adults can do 
so. A community college needs a broad 
program of adult education to reach Ks 
full maturity; otherwise it is not likely 
to be different from a junior college. 

Some will raise the cry that the ad- 
dition of adult education will make the 
community college all things to all 
people. This cliché need not worry us 
much. The fact remains that the edu- 
cation of post-high-school youth an 
adults can be thought of as one unit— 
one composite of educational services 
under one broad organization. Wher- 
ever this broad program exists without 
academic restriction, there is the com- 
munity college. 


| The Public Discusses Labor-Management 


Relations 


Hamilton Stillwell and Vera Kowaloff 


Extension Specialist and Extension Associate 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, Rutgers University 


ew yersey adults can discuss, 
N study, or just listen to labor-man- 
agement relations matters in their own 
clubs, adult education centers, or other 
gathering places, thanks to an act 
passed by the New Jersey Legislature in 
the spring of 1947. The act stated that 
the Institute was to “promote harmony 


and cooperation between management 
and labor . . . and greater understand- 
ing of industrial and labor relations, 
thereby to enhance the unity and wel- 
fare of the people of the state.” Special 
funds to maintain the program have 
been allotted to Rutgers University, the 
state university, by the legislature. 
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Unions and union members are served 
by a Labor Program which conducts 
educational classes, forums, and similar 
activities for local, county, and state 
labor bodies in New Jersey; manage- 
ment has the same opportunity to 
pursue educational work for its fore- 
men, supervisors, and higher personnel; 
examples of good labor-management re- 
lations in New Jersey are studied and 
published by the Research Division for 
the benefit of all groups. This report is 
concerned with the Public Program, 
established to work directly with public 
groups in creating better understanding 
of labor-management problems. 


Enrolment Problems and Policies 


As far as courses were concerned, 
the Public Program decided that the 
public adult education evening school 
was the logical starting place. There 
were many good reasons for this: first, 
the building was open for educational 
programs (heat and light furnished); 


second, the adult directors were eager 


for new courses to interest and serve 
their community; third, the evening 
school had become the traditional meet- 
ing place for adults interested in further 
education; fourth, the school had a 
widely distributed brochure which car- 
ried the announcement of the labor- 
management course into the commu- 
nity. The above were invaluable aids 
which the university could not dupli- 
cate by going into the community alone. 

As a beginning, classes were started 
in adult everiing schools in the spring 
of i948 without too much trouble. 
Assured by this mild success, 17 classes 


were started for the fall of 1948. Eleven 
of these classes failed to open due to 
lack of enrolment. This was a terrible 
blow! How could the people ignore 
such an opportunity? Didn’t they care 
about strikes, the Taft-Hartley Law, or 
labor-management peace? Soul-search- 
ing questions had to be asked and 
answered. What did the people want to 
know about labor-management rela- 
tions and how were they to be reached? 

Many helpful observations came thru 
the statewide monthly adult education 
workshops conducted by Everett C..— 
Preston, director, Division of Adult — 
Education of the State Department of ” 
Education. Here frank criticisms and 
suggestions were given by the various 
adult education directors. Besides these — 
meetings, a two-man poll was taken by 
the Public Program representatives 
among the instructors, staff personnel, 
National Labor Relations Board people, 
labor lawyers, personal friends, and any- 
one willing to listen. Slowly, certain 
facts became clear. 


1. Subjectmatter and titles have to be © 
appealing and attention-catching besides 
being worthwhile. 

2. Publicity has to be far-reaching to 
all corners of the community. 
3. Direct sponsorship and backing of 
a course by a group or groups will help. 

4. There is no magic formula to in- 
sure enrolment and a strong program. 
One has to look constantly for new and 
sound ideas. 


The above fundamentals were inte- 
grated into the spring and fall terms 
during 1949 and the results were most 
encouraging. Thirty-seven classes were 
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held (with an average of 20 students 
enrolled) and only one class did not 
open because of insufficient enrolment. 

As this is written, there is no assur- 
ance that the working pattern of the 
past year will continue to draw the 
public. The Public Program. will con- 
tinue to depend upon the University 
Public Relations division to release news 
stories and pictures publicizing the 
opening of a community An- 
nouncements will be made befere social 


class. 


and civic clubs, and literature will be 


tical Industrial Relations, and the His- 
tory of American Labor. Subjectmatter 
is constantly bexng evaluated and _re- 
evaluated resulting from the combined 
or individual recommendations of stu- 
dents, instructors, or staff members.: 


Teaching Aids 


It is rare that outside reading is done 
by the class, but this spring a reading 
list will be furnished students and the 
community library will be requested to 
supply as many of the books as possible. 
Certain public library staffs are willing 


: mailed to church groups, libraries, 
to loan books for the six weeks of class. 


The books then may be borrowed at the 
classroom with a class member acting 
as temporary branch librarian. 

Several instructors have wished to use 
visual aids in teaching, especially sound 
motion pictures. To date, films have not 


Funions, industnes, and social agencies. 
Key people in a community will be 
tasked to support the program. As in 
ithe past, Y.W. and Y.M.C.A.'s, Jewish 
Community the National 
/Council of Jewish Women, and the 
PLeague of Women Voters, as well as 


Centers, 


ithe public adult evening schools, will 
“be approached to co-sponsor some edu- 


“cational activity. 


Subjectmatter 


Mediation of In- 
dustrial Disputes, Economics of Full 
‘Employment, and Voluntary Arbitra- 


Conciliation and 


Aion of Industrial Disputes were the 
Ritles of the original courses offered. 
Altho the 


hardly been changed, Current Issues in 


actual subjectmatter has 
Labor-Management Relations, Getting 
Along with People on the Job, and Be- 
hind the Headlines in Labor-Manage 
ment Relations are some of the current 
titles. These, as far as we know, have 
been more effective in attracting people 

Other courses now available are You 
Sox ial 


State and Federal Labor Laws, Prac- 


and Security, Understanding 


been utilized because of the dearth of 
unbiased films in the field. At this writ- 
ing, a film forum discussion series on 
labor-management relations is being 
tried in three communities. Some of 
the films which will be used are: 

Does It Matter What You Think?; 
Crossroads for America; Story of Local 
91; Round Trip; By Jupiter; Machine— 
Master or Slave. 

It is hoped that these films will stim- 


Nscussion in the broad areas in- 


ul we < 
volving better labor-management rela- 
Today the Research Division is 
film distribution centers 
thruout the country to secure additional 
films which may be suitable for film 
forum discussions. 

Instructional method has varied and 
there has been no effort to place empha- 
sis on uniformity. Most of the discussion 


tions 


contacting 
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leaders for the Public Program have 
been university professors (specialists 
in the field of economics) who have 
had valuable, practical experiences in 
mediation and arbitration of industrial 
difficulties. Lawyers, National Labor 
Relations Board members, New Jersey 
and New York State mediators have 
also been used. 

The instructors have found that the 
average adult wants to participate in a 
class discussion and will not come out 
in the evening to hear two hours of 
lecturing. One of the major aims of! the 
Public Program has been to maintain 
a maximum of discussion with a mini- 
mum of lecturing. Certain instructors 
have developed their theme for 45-60 
minutes, then devoted the remaining 
time to discussion; others have allowed 
discussion on questions as the lecture 
progressed. Regardiess of the method 
used, informality has proved to be one 
of the important factors in the success 
of a program. 


Student Recognition 


Altho all work offered by the Insti- 
tute is noncredit, it was felt that some 
recognition should be given the adults 
who gave up free evenings to discuss 
labor-management matters. At first, a 
small accomplishment card was pre- 
sented at the completion of the course. 
More recently, a 5” by 8” certificate of 
attendance, signed by the instructor and 
the director of the Public Program, has 
been presented each student who has 
completed four of the six sessions. The 
Institute usually tries to see that a news 
story is carried telling the names of per- 
sons awarded such certificates. In one 


community, after a rather well-attended 
series, a state assemblyman presented 
the certificates in a rather formal cere- 
mony. 

Conclusion 


During the past 18 months, the Pub- 
lic Program has attempted to do two 
things: (a) present information and 
ideas and (b) have the students ex- 
change information and ideas—and in 
the process, perhaps change and broaden 
their viewpoints. 

Both of these objectives have been _ 
tackled thru two methods: (a) Classes ~ 
and forums have been offered in com- 
munities where there was an interest in 
industrial relations. By trying to reach 
every segment of the population of a 
town, the make-up of the class has been 
widely divergent. Beside the local store- 
keeper or clergyman, have sat a union 
shop steward, a foreman, and a super- 
visor. In the open discussion, everyone 
has found that arbitrary slogans or 
thought-patterns must face the test of ob- 
jective reasoning. (b) Single talks have 
been given by Institute representatives 
before adult education councils, church 
groups, civic groups, professional organ- 
izations, and young people's groups on 
Recent Trends in Labor-Management 
Relations, How Can Labor and Man- 
agement Work Together? or similar 
topics. Here, too, the audience has had 
an opportunity to ask questions and dis- 
cuss the issues presented. 

Thru the above means, the Public 
Program of the Institute has reached 
1274 people thru formal classes and 
2461 people thru single talks. Either 
thru a class or a talk, 54 communities 
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in New Jersey's 21 counties have been 
reached. 

The Institute will continue to cooper- 
ate on a statewide basis with any and 
all adult groups who are interested in 
discussing labor-management relations. 
The big problem is to reach these groups 
and the people. Since the Institute does 


not possess some panacean rule, new 
approaches have to be found thru daily 
contacts, conferences, literature, adult 
educators and—hard knocks. But it is 
hoped that in the future, this education 
will bring to the public a greater under- 
standing of the myriad issues faced by 
an industrial democracy. 


The Program Chairman Gets a Lift 


Robert H. Schacht 


Director, Bureau of Information and Program Services 
Univernty of Wisconsin Extension Division 


: Isconsin, like many of her sister 
id states, has hundreds of statewide 


educational, patriotic, professional, agri- 


nened to improve the long-range ability 
of the groups to function effectively. 
The university cannot but be vitally 


concerned in the effective functioning 
of the many study groups in the state 
because of the close and vital relation- 
ship between these study groups and an 


icultural, and miscellaneous organiza- 
“tions. Each state organization has up to 
‘five hundred local units, each with its 


imor hly or weekly meetings, all total- 


ing up to thousands of programs to be 
arranged by thousands of local program 
pchairmen. 

_ The tendency for these harassed pro- 
‘gram chairmen to resort to spur-of-the- 


moment or desperate-last-resort ideas is 
well known and proved by the mediocre 
quality and small attendance of all too 
many club programs. Little thought has 
been given to the real purposes of these 
organizations and how programs ought 
to be built to carry out these goals. The 
‘guest speaker” at a 

these well. 
programs. A 


writer has been a 
considerable number of 


meant bur ill-conceived 
critical evaluation of any lasting results 
of his many appearances brought about 


the realization that nothing much hap- 


effective democratic society. As the 
public service arm .of the university, 
the extension division—including agri- 
cultural extension—has long been active 
in extending whatever help it could to 
this large assortment of lay and profes- 
sional groups. 

A new chapter in this history began in 
January 1949, when the extension divi- 
sion announced a ten-hour noncredit 
course entitled “Workshop for Pro- 
gram Planners.” The content of these 
workshops was directed to those with 
program planning responsibilities in 
local organizations of all kinds. The fol- 
lowing areas were included: Principles 
of Program Planning; Securing and 
Effectively Using Personnel; Equip- 
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ment and Materials; Parliamentary 
Procedure; Promotion and Publicity; 
and the presentation of a demonstration 
film forum. The method of presentation 
was not that of the lecture but of a 
round table discussion utilizing the 
many and varied experiences of the 
members of the group. The first work- 
shops included successful attempts at 
role-playing. Various printed and 
mimeographed materials were distrib- 
uted and a mimeographed summary of 
each session was mailed to the partici- 
pants prior to the following meeting. 
The enrollees represented a good cross 
section of these many organizations pre- 
viously referred to. There was very little 
dropout and much enthusiasm, not a 
little of which was due to the informal 
manner in which the workshop was 
conducted. Table name cards were used 
and members were seated around large 
tables so they could see one another. 
The participants enjoyed the opportu- 
nity to take part in this type of discus- 
sion and to become more familiar with 
the “fine points” of this method for use 
in their own organizations. In several 
workshops, groups of five members pre- 
sented more or less extemporancous dis- 
cussions on subjects drawn by lot. These 
discussions were then evaluated by the 
group in terms of accepted criteria. In 
the workshops which culminated in 


demonstration film forums, the mem-. 


bers had the opportunity to function in 
the various roles required. These film 
forums were also measured against 
standards set up by the members. 
From time to time, outside experts 
were brought in to contribute their 
knowledge in the fields of publicity and 


promotion and discussion. The organi- 
zation and content of the course changed 
from workshop to workshop according 
to the interests of the members of the 
group and the accumulated experience 
of the leader. It was discovered, for ex- 
ample, that the title, “Workshop for 
Program Plant  ,” carried the impli- 
cation that only program chairmen with 
meetings still to be planned would profit 
from the course. The content of the 
course was much broader than this, 
however, and when the 1949-50 season 
began, the title was changed to “Leader- 
ship Training Course.” The accumu- 
lated group thinking of the earlier 
courses resulted in more mimeographed 
sheets of specific principles in relation 
to the various problems common to 
most of the members of the courses. 
These began to replace the reports of 
each session, and also served as definite 
and specific starting points for the con- 
sideration of these problems. 

While this tended to change the 
character of the meetings from that of 
a workshop to that of a “course,” it did 
allow more material to be covered in a 
more orderly manner. It also gave the 
members the feeling that while they 
weren't contributing so much them- 
selves, they were receiving more and 
that, after all, was why most persons 
enrolled in the course. 

Experience soon indicated that it was 


.too difficult to culminate each course 


with a demonstration film forum and 
this part of the course was soon omitted. 
There had been a feeling of artificiality 
in this more or less unnatural and tem- 
porary association of persons attempting 
to sponsor a separate and unrelated 
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meeting, and no one group was sufh- 
ciently represented to sponsor it as a 
regular meeting of that group. About 
the same time there developed a demand 
for a systematic consideration of the 
philosophy of leadership and a meeting 
on this subject was substituted for the 
film forum. 

Appropriate motion pictures were dis- 
covered which visually presented many 
of the problems being considered. While 
not all of the films used were made to be 
used with adult groups, the applica- 
tion to adult organizations of the prin- 
ciples portrayed was easily made. 


Present Organization Course 


First Session. After each participant 
has introduced himself and given his 
reasons for taking the course and what 
he hopes to get from it, the general out- 
line of the course is presented—not as 
something fixed and predetermined, but 
as a general framework. Very few of the 
enrollees have many specific purposes in 
mind; most of them have been elected 
president or appointed program chair- 
man and thought that the course “looked- 
interesting.” 

We begin by discussing the meaning 
of leadership and it soon becomes ap- 
parent to the group that this concept 
they thought so obvious has a number 
of meanings, sometimes contradictory. 
Two films are used to clarify the mean- 
ing of the terms Developing Leadership 
(Coronet) and Experimental Studies 
in the Social Climate of Groups (lowa 
University). 


Second Session. The second session 
hegins with an analysis of the reasons 
why the members of the group do not 
helong to or attend regularly the meet- 


ings of their own organizations. They 


soon see that these same reasons may 
be the excuses others give for not be- 
longing to or attending those organi- 
zations for which they have a definite 
responsibility. Methods of evaluating 
“successful” meetings are discussed. The 
group then takes a positive approach 
and develops basic principles of pro- 
gram planning. 


Third Session. The third session deals 
with. an exploration of various types of 
meetings to be used with various types 
of groups to accomplish various types of 
purposes. The assumption is that too 
many group leaders are getting into a 
“rut” as far as program patterns are 
concerned and that they would profit 
from an examination of various ways 
of presenting content material. The 
navy training film, Methods of Teach- 
ing, is used. 


Fourth Session. The fourth session 
deals with a variety of problems in- 
volved in conducting a meeting. These 
include speaking in public, using out- 
side speakers, conducting a discussion, 
using audio-visual materials effectively, 
and committee procedure. The interests 
of the group determine the amount of 
time spent in each area. The Film and 
You (NFBC) and Speech: Overcom- 
ing Stage Fright (Young America) are 
the films used in this session. 


Fifth Session. This session on parlia- 
mentary procedure has usually proved 
the most interesting and worthwhile, 
from the point of view of the group. 
The procedure is to examine a number 
of statements as to their truth or falsity 
and to explain the reasoning behind 
principles of parliamentary law. After 
the discussion we use the film Parlia- 
mentary Procedures in Action (Coro- 
net) and challenge the group to dis- 
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cover the discrepancies between the film 
and the principles we have been dis- 
cussing. 


Conclusion 


While it is not possible to go into 
detail in each of the areas suggested 
above, the ample supply of printed and 
mimeographed materials is intended to 
fill the gaps which are not discussed. 
Every attempt is made to make proper 
use of the films so as to set an example 
for appropriate film use by the mem- 
bers of the course in their own groups. 

Some attempt has been made to dis- 
tribute the printed material at the meet- 
ing prior to that during which it will 
be discussed in the hope that the mem- 
bers will have read most of it in ad- 
vance. This has not been successful, 
partly because the persons attending do 
not have enough time to read it in ad- 
vance and partly because they need the 
motivation that the meeting provides to 
induce them to read at least part of what 
is distributed. 

There has been some demand to 
broaden the content of this course by 
introducing a section on public speak- 
ing, recreational leadership, and similar 
areas of interest to the people involved. 
However, the most that could be done 
was to suggest that this course be fol- 
lowed by one on public speaking and 
discussion and that the organizations in- 
volved send representatives to the Rec- 
reational Leaders Laboratories con- 
ducted each summer and in various 
counties during the year. It was not felt 
wise to expand the course by several 
meetings or to attempt to treat these 
areas so inadequately. 


Evaluation 


Several attempts have been made to 
evaluate the extent to which the objec- 
tives of this course have been realized. 
The role of the observer is introduced 
at the first meeting and each of a pair of 
observers, at the close of every meeting, 
reports his reactions to the functioning 
of the group. This is followed up by a 
group evaluation of the two-hour ses- 
sion, including the films used. A more 
intensive over-all evaluation is made at 
the close of the course. In general, the 
comments have been very favorable. 
Letters of a personal testimonial nature 
have been received by the leader which 
indicate that the persons writing them 
have found the course very helpful as 
they have gone back into their regular 
organizational duties. Several of the 
sponsoring organizations have sent 
questionnaires to the participants, the 
returns of which indicate general satis- 
faction with the course. Most of the 
participants have indicated a desire to 
be put on the mailing list of Program 
Notes, the monthly news letter for per- 
sons with program planning responsibil- 
ity—distributed without charge by the 
Bureau of Information and Program 
Services and Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion. 

The subjective and objective evalua- 
tion of this attempt to help local organi- 
zational leaders with some of the many 
problems of making Wisconsin clubs 
and groups of all kinds function more 
effectively supports the thesis of the 
extension division that this type of 
public service pays important and last- 
ing dividends. 
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Trends in Adult Education Offerings 
in Region 


Richard A. Mumma 


Director, Division of Education, The Johns Hopkins University 


Thas 14 the first of a series of three articles reporting a survey of adult education in Region Il. 
The second article im the series, “The Administrator and Adult Education,” planned for the 
October istuc, will discuss the interest, participation, and leadership of public school admin- 
utrators in education for adults. The third article, “Barriers to Education for Adults,” planned 
for the December issue, will treat of the obstacles to the development of adult education programs. 


a? Il of the Department of 
Adult Education of the National 
Education Association includes the 
states of Delaware, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Representatives of the Department from 
these states meet monthly in Philadel- 
phia to discuss the problems connected 
with education for adults. During the 
past school year, under the leadership of 
Albert A. Owens, the then vicepresident 
of Region II, these representatives were 
interested in finding ways both to 
promote the organization of adult edu- 
cation programs in public school dis- 
tricts which had none and to assist ad- 
ministrators who were offering pro- 
grams to serve their communities more 
effectively. It was decided that the first 
step toward achieving these objectives 
should be a survey of the status of adult 
education in the public schools of the 
Region. It was felt that such a survey 
would focus the attention of adminis- 


trators on the problems of education for 
adults and that the findings of the study 
would shed light on (a) trends in adult 
education offerings, (b) the interest and 
leadership of public school adminis- 
trators in promoting education for 
adults, and (c) barriers to the develop- 
ment of adult education programs. A 
one-page questionnaire was formulated 
and sent in April 1950, to the superin- 
tendents of public schools in the 765 
cities with a population of 2500 or more 
in the five states comprising Region II.’ 

The survey was restricted to cities 
with a minimum population of 2500 for 
several reasons. Since there are more 
than 7000 public school districts in Re- 
gion II, it was not feasible to send a 
questionnaire to each of them. A pre- 
vious survey of this type* drew replies 
from only 32.5 percent of a sampling 
of districts with a population under 
2500, and there is evidence that few dis- 
tricts under 2500 offer adult education. 


*Populanon figures of the 1940 census are used thruout this study 


*Kempfer, Homer 


U. S. Geverament Pronting Office, 1949 


4dult Education Acneies of the Public Schools, Report of a Survey 


1947-48. 
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The large number of replies which 
was received gave evidence of the in- 
terest in this study and the cooperative- 
ness of public school administrators. A 
total of 651 usable forms was returned 
by superintendents, supervising prin- 
cipals, or directors of adult education. 
This represents a return of 85.1 percent 
of the questionnaires, an unusually high 
response. 

Each state in Region II is well rep- 
resented in the survey, as shown by 
the following number and percent of 
replies received: 


Delaware 

Maryland 18 
New Jersey 161 
New York 181 
Pennsylvania 284 


Total 651 


Not only is each state well repre- 
sented, but a breakdown of the replies 
by population shows that there is a good 
coverage of communities of various 
sizes. The number and percent of ques- 
tionnaires received from cities, classified 
according to population for comparative 


purposes, were then shown as follows: 
86.69% 
79.8% 
89.1% 


2,500 to §,000 
5,001 to 10,000... 178 
10,001 to 25,000... 147 
Over 25,000... 75 86.2% 
Total 651 85.1% 
It is the purpose of this article to sum- 
marize the findings of the study with 
regard to the present status and trends 
in public school adult education offer- 
ings by showing the percent of cities 
which offered adult education programs 
in 1949-50, the increase or decrease in 
classes for adults, the percent of cities 
which offered activities other than 
classes, and the percent of school sys- 
tems which cooperated with other or- 
ganizations in offering adult edycation 
activities. 
Cities Offering Adult Education 
Programs 


Table 1 shows the percent of the cities 
reporting which offered an adult. edu- 
cation program in 1949-50. Of the 651 
administrators who returned the gques- 


tionnaire, 442 (67.9 percent) reported 


TABLE 1—PERCENT OF CITIES REPORTING WHICH OFFERED AN ADULT 
EDUCATION PROGRAM IN 1949-50 


Del. 


N. J. 


50.0% 
100.0 


100.0 


71.4% 


* No cities of this size in Delaware. 
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some type of program. This percent of 
cities in the Region (67.9 percent) was 
below the national average reported in 
1947-48." New York, however, was well 
above the national average of two years 
ago, with 92.8 percent of its cities offer- 
ing a program in 1949-50. Maryland 
(83.3 percent) was slightly above the 
average of the country, and the other 
three states in the Region (Delaware— 
71.4 percent; Pennsylvania—63.0 
cent; and New Jersey—46.6 percent) 
were well below. 

There is.a definite relationship be- 
tween the size of the cities in Region 
I] and the percent of them which 
offered an adult education program— 
the smaller the city the lower the per- 
cent. Only 59.8 percent of the cities 
with a population from 2500 to 5000 
(with a range from 27.5 percent-in New 
Jersey to go.7 percent in New York) 
reported adult activities of some type; 


_. whereas 86.7 percent of the cities over 


25,000 (with a range from 75.0 percent 


in New Jersey to 100 percent in Dela- 


ware, Maryland, and New York) of- 
fered a program. 


Classes for Adults 


The questionnaire listed seven types 
of classes: academic, Americanization 
(this was listed separately even tho it 
may be considered academic), commer- 
cial, hobbies-arts-crafts, homemaking, 
technical-vocational, and others. Table 
2 shows the number of cities reporting 
which offered, and the number which 
did not offer, day or evening classes 
for adults in 1949-50 in each of these 
classifications. It also compares the num- 
ber of cities which offered more classes, 
the same number of classes, and fewer 
classes of each type in 1949-50 than in 
1948-49. 

The number of cities which did not 
offer classes in anv one of these cate- 
gories is greater than the number of 
cities which did offer them. Percents 
computed from Table 2 (but not shown 


* Homer Kempfer states that 81 percent of the districts with a population above 2500 which returned 
his inquiry reported adult activities in 1947-48. lbid., p. 9. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF CITIES REPORTING WHICH OFFERED DAY OR 
EVENING CLASSES FOR ADULTS IN 1949-50 


Number of Cities Which Offered 


Day or Evening Classes] 


| More than | 


| in 1948-49 


Same 
No. 


| Fewer than | 


in 1948-49, Total 


Americanization........ 

Commercial 

Technical. Vocational .. 
Homemaking 

Hobbies, Arts and Crafts 

Other Classes 


466 
465 
379 
396 
352 
370 
474 


185 
186 
272 
255 
299 
281 
177 


182 
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R4 74 27 
112 59 15 
126 120 26 
130 105 20 
183 125 21 
114 $2 11 


therein) indicate that classes in home- 
making were the type offered by the 
largest number of cities participating 
in the survey (45.9 percent); classes in 
hobbies, arts, and crafts were offered 
by the next largest number (43.2 per- 
cent). The percent of cities offering 
other types of classes was as follows: 
commercial—41.8 percent, technical-vo- 
cational—39.2 percent, Americanization 
—-28.6 percent, academic—28.4 percent, 
and other classes—27.3 percent. 

The number of cities which offered 
more classes for adults in 1949-50 than 
in 1948-49 is dectdedly larger than that 
of those which offered fewer such 
classes. The greatest increase is in classes 
in hobbies, arts, and crafts. One hun- 
dred eighty-four cities reported offering 
more classes in this field in 1949-50 than 
in 1948-49, and only 13 cities said that 
they had offered fewer. Classes in home- 


making made the next largest gain, 
with 153 cities reporting an increase in 
the number of such activities, and only 
21 showing a decrease. Academic work 
showed the smallest increase. 


In what states did the greatest in- 
creases take place? Table 3 shows, by 
state, the percent of cities with an adult 
education program which reported an 
increase in the number of classes offered 
in 1949-50 in comparison with 1945-49. 
With the exception of classes in home- 
making in Delaware, cities in all states 
indicated an increase in each of the 
seven types of classes listed. The in- 
creases ranged from the 10.1 percent of 
the cities in Pennsylvania which re- 
ported more classes in academic sub- 
jects to the 58.3 percent of the cities in 
New York which indicated more classes 
in hobbies, arts, and crafts. The cities 
in New York and New Jersey are 
those showing the largest increases. . 

Is there any relationship between the , — 
size of the city and the increases in- 
classes? Table 4 shows, by population 
groups, the percent of cities with an 
adult education program which indi- 
cated an increase in the number of 
classes offered. Cities in all size-group- 
ings showed gains in all types of classes. 
These ranged from 13.3 percent in 


TABLE 3—PERCENT OF CITIES WITH AN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
WHICH REPORTED AN INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CLASSES OFFERED 
IN 1949-50 (SHOWN BY STATE) 


Adult Classes Md. 


Technical-Vocational. . 
Homemaking 

Hobbies, Arts and Crafts 
Other Classes 


No. of Cities with an 
Adult Program 
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| N.Y. Pa. | Total 
20.0% | 13.3% | 24.0% 26.9% 10.19% | 19.0% 
, Americanization.......| 40.0 13.3 | 28.0 38.1 12.8 25.3 
= Commercial........-..! 40.0 26.7 24.0 38.1 21.3 28.5 
| 40.0 26.7 18.7 | 38.1 25.7 29.4 
0 33.3 36.0 | 39.9 30.2 34.6 
20.0 33.3 38.7 | $8.3 28.5 41.6 
| 60.0 | 26.7 18.7 | 44.0 10.1 | 25.8 
| | 
185 


TABLE 4—PERCENT OF CITIES WITH AN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
WHICH REPORTED AN INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF CLASSES OFFERED 
IN 1949-50 (SHOWN BY SIZE OF CITIES) 


Population 


Adult Classes 


5,001- 
10,000 


10,001- 
25,000 


Commercial 
Technical-Vocational .. 
Homemaking 

Hobbies, Arts and Crafts 
Other Classes 


No. of Cities with an 
Adult Program 


14.9% 


18.6% 
30.1 
27.4 
34.5 


19.0% 
25.3 
28.5 
29.4 
34.6 
41.6 
25.8 


442 


Americanization courses in small cities 
(population 2500 to 5000) to 58.5 per- 
cent in the same courses in the large 
cities (population over 25,000). The 
cities which reported the greatest per- 
cents of increase in the number of classes 
offered were the cities with a popula- 
tion over 25,000, Cities with 10,001 to 
25,000 showed the next largest increase, 
followed by the smallest communities. 
Those in the 5001 to 10,000 group indi- 
cated the smallest amount of over-all 
increase. 

Whether considered by location or by 
population, al/ groups of cities with an 
adult education program, with the one 
small exception mentioned, showed a 
marked increase in the number of all 
types of classes offered in 1949-50 as 
compared with 1948-49. 


Other Activities 


The percent of cities offering an adult 
education program which reported ac- 


tivities other than classes is shown in 
Table 5. The questionnaire requested 
administrators to list “activities other 
than formal day or evening school 
courses” which were offered, and activi- 
ties so listed were counted, even tho 
some of them seemed to be “formal 
classes.” No attempt has been made to 
tabulate the number of each of these 
activities. Many cities offer only one 
type—recreational. Others, particularly 
the larger ones, offer a large variety of 
additional activities, the wide range of 
which indicates the virtually unlimited 
possibilities for adult education. Listed 
alphabetically, the activities which were 
reported include athletics (of all types 
from boxing to fly tying and bait cast- 
ing); apprenticeship training and simi- 
lar activities; contract bridge; dancing 
(folk, modern ballet, square, tap); dis- 
cussion groups; dramatics; driver train- 
ing (mainly on the road); exhibits; 
fashion shows; festivals; fire fighting; 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Total | 
2,500- Over 
5,000 25,000 i 
' Americanization........ 13.3 17.5 58.5 
26.0 21.0; 49.2 
26.7 20.1 43.1 
30.0 28.9 33.6 56.9 
41.3 32.6 47.8 47.7 
24.0 21.9 29.2 30.8 a 
| 
| 
| | 
_&§ i 
4 
| 
| 


guidance and counseling services; his- 
toric tours; home classes (i.¢., conducted 
in the homes of adults); instruction 
for the blind; labor education; leader- 
ship training; lectures; music activities 
(choral work, operetta, band, orchestra, 
drum and bugle corps, fife and drum 
corps); nursing (full-time practical 
nursing leading to an examination for 
a license); police school; program chair- 
man service; radio programs; study 
groups; and supervised study programs 
for veterans. 

As shown in Table 5, 45.9 percent of 
the cities which offered an adult edu- 
cation program reported activities other 
than classes. New York leads the list 
of states (54.7 percent), followed by 
Pennsylvania (42.5 percent), Delaware 
(40 percent), New Jersey (38.7 percent), 
and Maryland (26.7 percent). There 
seems to be virtually no relationship 
between the size of the community and 
the offering of activities other than 
classes, for the range in percents extends 
only from 44.7 percent of the smallest 
cities to 47.7 percent of the largest. 

The questionnaire asked public school 
administrators to list the organizations 


with which they cooperated in offering 
education for adults. Space does not 
permit the listing of these organiza- 
tions here. It is sufficient to say that 
public school administrators in the 
Region cooperate in varying degrees 
with almost every type of organization 
for adults in the community, including 
libraries, church and civic groups, clubs, 
chambers of commerce, labor unions, 
young men’s and young women’s asso- 
ciations, and social and recreational 
agencies. 


Cooperation with Other 
Organizations 


To what extent does this cooperation 
exist? Table 6 gives the percent of cities 
offering an adult education program 
which reported cooperating with. other 
organizations. The percent of admin- 
istrators in such cities who work with 
other groups in offering adult activities 
is 65.8 percent for the Region and varies 
from state to state, with Delaware and 
Maryland highest (80 percent), with 
New York and New Jersey about the 
same (73.8 percent and 73.3 percent 
respectively), and with Pennsylvania 


TABLE $—-PERCENT OF CITIES WITH ANSADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
WHICH REPORTED ACTIVITIES OTHER THAN CLASSES IN 1949-50 


Population 


N. J. Total 


2,500—- $,000 
§,001-10,000 
10,001-25,000 
Over 25,000 


33.3 


44.7% 
46.5 
46.0 
47.7 


Total 


26.7% | 


45.9% 


* No cities of this size in Delaware. 
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50.0% 33.3% 353.7% | 34.4% 36.8% 
100.0 | 0 | 35.0 | 47.4 | 30.0 
Piped, | o | 50.0 | 58.1 | 35.4 
i 
54.7% | 42.5% | 
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lowest (53.6 percent) in this respect. 

Administrators in the smaller cities 
cooperate to a lesser extent with other 
organizations than those in larger cities. 
In cities having a population of 2500 
to §000 only 54.7 percent of the admin- 
istrators offering an adult education 
program indicated that they were work- 
ing with other organizations. This per- 
cent increases to a maximum of 84.6 
percent as the size of the community 
grows larger. 


Summary 


The findings of this section of the 
study can be briefly outlined as follows: 


1. Usable replies were received from 
85.1 percent of the public school ad- 
ministrators in the 765 cities with a 
population of 2500 or more in Region II. 


2. Of those who returned the ques- 
tionnaire, percent indicated an 
adult education program of some type. 
While the Region as a whole was below 
the national average of 81 percent re- 
ported in 1947-48, New York was well 
above, and Maryland was slightly above 


67.9 


this average. There is a relationship be- 
tween the size of the community and 
the number of cities offering a program. 


3. There was a marked increase in 
the past year, in comparison with the 
year before last, in the number of cities 
offering classes for adults. This increase 
was greatest in classes in hobbies, arts, 
crafts, and homemaking; it was least in 
classes in academic subjects. With one 
exception, all groups of cities in each 
state showed an increase in this respect. 


4. Of the cities with an adult educa- 
tion program, 45.9 percent reported ac- 
tivities other than classes, and 65.8 per- 
cent reported cooperating with other 
organizations in offering programs. 
There is an exceedingly wide range in 
the number and the type of the other 
activities offered and of the organiza- 
tions with which administrators co- 
operate. 


Articles in subsequent issues of the 
Aputt Epucation Buttetin wiil report 
on the interest and leadership of public 
school administrators in promoting edu- 
cation for adults and on the barriers 
to the development of such a program. 


TABLE 6—PERCENT OF CITIES WITH AN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 
WHICH REPORTED COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
IN OFFERING ACTIVITIES IN 1949-50 


Population 


| 


$,001-10,000 
10;001-25,000 
Over 25,000 


43.99% | 
48.1 
58.3 
85.0 


| Total 
| 


80.0% 


80.0% | 


* No cities of this size in Delaware. 
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pa. | ma | 
3 i 
2,500- $,000........) 100.0% | 77.8% 50.0% 60.3% | He 
| 80.0 | 78.9 | 
100:0 | 75.0 | 83.7 | 
50.0 | 100.0 | 81.0 | 89.5 | 84.6 
| 73.30% | 73.8% | 53.6% | 65.8% 


OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


NTL Fourth Summer Session 


The Fourth Summer Session of the 
National Training Laboratory in. Group 
Development concluded the annual three- 
week training period on July 14. As in pre- 
vious years, the laboratory sessions were 
held on the campus of Gould Academy in 
Bethel, Maine. The one hundred delegates 
selected by the admission committee rep- 
resented twelve niajer disciplines or action 
fields, and came from twenty-six states, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Canada, 
and Puerto Rico. 

The major areas of interest represented 
at the Laboratory were community organi- 
zation, education, government, health, in- 
dustry, interracial relations, labor, religion, 
semantics, social science, social welfare, 
and the theatre. Delegates representing 
“full-time, professional adult education,” 
one of the fields included in the broader 
area of “education,” were Rose Cologne, 
C. W. Gray, Margaret E. Hoke, Clarence 
D. Jayne, Albert A. Owens, David Smith, 
Myra Woodruff, and Ralph L. Duke. 

The National Training Laboratory és 
sponsored by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service of the National Education 
Association and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan. A number of other institu- 
tions, such as the University of Chicago, 
University of California, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Cornell, and Kansas University, 
cooperated with the Laboratory by assign- 
ing members of their faculty to serve as 
staff members of the National Training 
Laboratory. 

This summer's Laboratory was organ- 
ized around two kinds of training groups. 
The T (training) Groups met daily to 


‘ technics, and social psychology. 


explore the many facets of group behavior, 
to develop sensitivities and diagnostic skills 
concerning the causes of group behavior, 
and to gain greater ability in productive 
group leadership and membership func- 
tions. The A (action) Groups spent about 
the same amount of time each day as did 
the T Groups. While the T Groups were 
concerned with training in skills of mem- 
ber interaction with the group, the A 
Groups concentrated on an analysis and 
practice of the skills and abilities needed 
by a group as it endeavored to effect 
change in a school system, or how a com- 
munity council in adult education could 
become a more effective educational group 
in a community. 

A separate staff of training leaders was 
assigned to each of the A and T Groups, 
and these resources were augmented by 
specialized personnel with competencies 
in sociology, action research, factfinding 
A more 
complete statement of the training method 
of the Fourth National Training Labora- 
tory was given in the February issue of 
the Epucation Butretin. 


The Joint Committee 


As reported in the June issue of the 
Butcietin, the Joint Committee of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion and of the Department of Adult 
Education, studying plans for the develop- 
ment of a new professional organization, 
originally conceived of its task as primarily 
one of bringing adult educators in all 
parts of the country into discussions of the 
possible functions and organizational pat- 
tern of a new professional organization. 
As a result of discussions at the last meet- 
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ing of the committee-—held in Cleveland 
on May 7—the task has been redefined as 
one of enlarging the committee's repre- 
sentation and of spelling out in detail pos- 
sible functions and purposes of the pro- 
posed organization. 

The committee plans to undertake this 
part of its work at a workshop scheduled 
for Sarah Lawrence College from August 
4 thru 9. At this meeting, the Joint Com- 
mittee, working from the preliminary ex- 
plorations of the subcommittees, will en- 
large its examination of possible functions 
and organizational structure of the pro- 
posed new organization. 

The next formal report of the commit- 
tee will be made at the annual conference 
of the Department of Adult Education to 
be held in Chicago on October 18-20, 


Unesco Seminars on Adult 
Education 

The second Unesco seminar on general 
adult education is being held at Salzburg, 
Austria, from June 18 thru July 29. The 
oficial delegation is composed of Thomas 
Van Sant, former president of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education and director of 
adult education in the Baltimore Public 
Schools; Watson Dickerman, adult educa- 
tion specialist, University of California ex- 
tension division; Robert H. Levin, educa- 
tional director of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers (CIO); and Miss Ruth 
Brewer, assistant director of the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Affairs. Shepherd 
L. Whitman, executive director of the 
Cleveland Council on World Affairs, has 
been assigned as a staff member of the 
conterence. 

An international seminar on libraries 
and their role in adult education ts being 
held in Malmo, Sweden, July 24-Aug. 19. 

Cyril O. Houle, professor of education, 
University of Chicago, will be one of the 
conference staff members. 


Sheats Named to Unesco 
Commission 


Paul H. Sheats, associate director of 
University of California Extension and 
professor of education at the University 
of California, has been named to the Na- 
tional Commission of Unesco. 

The Commission, consisting of 100 out- 
standing individuals in the United States, 
serves in an advisory capacity to the State 
Department and forms a link with private 
national organizations in matters relating 
to, Unesco. 

Mr. Sheats will serve as one of the fifteen 
representatives of the educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural interests of state and 
local governments and will also serve as 
chairman of the Committee on Activities 
in the United States. 


National Conference on Aging 


One of the first actions of the Depart- 
ment, following the appointment of its 
Committee on Education for an Aging 
Population, was to recommend to Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, that the Federal Security Admin- 
istration take cognizance of the broad 
needs of older people and make provision 
for collecting and disseminating appropri- 
ate information. Members of the Depart- 
ment will be glad to know that Mr. Ewing 
has called a National Conference on Aging 
for the period August 13-15. 

Conference delegates will be invited to 
consider all aspects of aging, with refer- 
ence to individual, family, community, 
and societal adjustment to it. The ten 
conference sections will meet in a series 
of work sessions to identify problems, 
suggest action programs, and set up goals 
and recommendations. One of the ten 
sections will be on Education for an Aging 
Population, 
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Film Council of America 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has made a grant of $16,000 to the Film 
Council of America to support its general 
activities. This is the second grant made 
to the FCA by the Carnegie Corporation, 
an original award of $20,000 having been 
made in 1948. 

The FCA, a nonprofit educational or- 
ganization, was established in 1946 to 


“increase information and work toward 
the general welfare of all people by foster- 
ing, improving, and promoting the pro- 
duction, distribution, and effective use of 
audio-visual materials.” It has sponsored 
the development of community film 
councils in the United States and has been 
instrumental in forming more than 150 
community film councils in the last four 
years. The executive director of the Film 
Council is Glen Burch. 


Marv L. Zp 


Mary L. Ely died in New York City on May 27, 1950, after a brief illness. ‘ 


At the time of her death, she was librarian of the Center for Human Relations — 


Studies of New York University, and consultant on adult education and human | 
rela) ons. 
Miss Ely’s immortality in the development of adult education in the United 
States is secure because she has solid monuments in print. The large quarterly 
Journal of Adult Education, issued by the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation from 1928 to 1941, was edited by Miss Ely and Morse A. Cartwright. It 
remains the most significant contribution to the literature of adult education in 
this country. From field observations, Miss Ely wrote Why Forums? and with 
Eve Chappell, Women in Two Worlds. Adult Education in Action, published in 
1938 by AAAE, was Miss Ely’s selection of the best material which had appeared 
in the Journal to that time. She edited the Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States, 1948 Edition, published by the Institute of Adult Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, in cooperation with the AAAE. 

What kind of person was Mary Ely? She had a warm heart, a ready wit, ideas 
which seethed and boiled over to the stimulation and delight of everyone within 
hearing. She always remembered with pleasure that Charles A. Beard, in his intro- 
duction to Adult Education in Action, said the book was the work of a “discrimi- 
nating mind.” Our own file of the Journal starts with Volume IV, Number 1, 
January 1932, which opens with an article by Abraham Flexner, warning adult 
educators not to confuse training, however helpful, with education. Dr. Flexner 
quotes Hesiod, “Before the gates of excellence the high gods have placed sweat.” 
It is the most fitting epitaph for Mary Ely, the best summary of her contribution 
to adult education. 

Winirrep Fister 
New York Adult Education Couneil 
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THE BOOKSHELF 


EDUCATION FOR MATURITY. By 
John Walker Powell. New York: Hermi- 
tage House, Inc., 1949. $3. 

A democracy is probably the hardest 
kind of political organization to manage 
—bhecause it has so many managers. The 
American people, who are trying to man- 
age one, are having to make value-judg- 
ments which have important consequences 
to the well-being of themselves and of 
others. Such decisions can be wise only if 
they grow out of knowledge and thought- 
fulness. The increasing amount of leisure 
available to the American people affords 
opportunity for acquiring the understand 
ing and skill to make decisions, provided 
the time is used appropriately. 

Education for Maturity is a convincing 
statement of a type of adult education 
which has proved to be individually satis- 
fying and socially useful. It is a philosophy 
and a description of systematic reading- 
discussion groups. The objective of the 
program is to equip people for rational 
participation in the democratic process by 
helping them to an understanding of so- 
cial issues and forces. 

Experimental or pioneering groups have 
been conducted in several places, notably 
San Francisco and Washington, D. C. The 
author tells why and how the program got 
underway, how groups are organized and 

evaluate these 
discusses group 
composition, qualifications for leadership, 


conducted, and tries to 


pioneer programs. He 
financing, book selection and sequences, 
and sponsorship, 

The experience in Washington leads the 
author to urge that libraries generally 
should develop reading-discussion groups. 
He suggests also that adult education pro- 
grams of colleges and secondary schools 
flexible to enter this 


are not sufheently 


new field. The reviewer hopes that adult 
educators will read Education for Maturity 
and accept the author's statement as a 
challenge. 


Crark Tipspitrs, Assistant Chief 
Division of Public Health Methods 
U. S. Public Health Service 


FOSTERING MENTAL HEALTH 
IN OUR SCHOOLS. 1950 Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, a 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation. $3. 

The Yearbook is composed of articles 
contributed by specialists in various fields 
of psychological and educational endeavor. 
It ‘is divided into three parts: Factors 
Determining Behavior and Development, 
The Child’s Motivations, and Knowing 
and Helping the Child. 


Part One has chapters concerned with 


home background of children, peer rela- 
tionships, body processes, and develop- 
mental growth of children and adoles- 


cents. While all of these are oriented 
around school situations, they are of con- 
cern to all parents, to adult educators en- 
gaged in parent education, and to those 
who are responsible for inservice training 
of teachers. 

Part Two on motivations provides much 
material on how people work. The authors 
list three basic types of motivations, and 
urge that curriculums be constructed to 
encourage the use of these forces, The 
types are (a) supporting the child’s spon- 
taneous interests; (b) encouraging the 
child’s identification with an ideal—a real 
or imagined person, or a value system; 
and (c) providing opportunities for par- 
ticipation and belonging in a social unit 
that is real and important. 
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These are of course not only operative 
on the child's level, but thruout life. Adult 
educators would do well to understand 
the dynamics of identification, group par- 
ticipation, and native curiosity so that they 
could make their work more effective. 
Some self-understanding of one’s own 
motives often leads to better leadership. 

Part Three is technic-centered, and all 
chapters are not of equal interest or import 
to adult educators. Three chapters, how- 
ever, stand out for their universal appeal 
to all engaged im any sort of work with 
groups. Jennings contributes two fine chap- 
ters, “Sociometric Grouping in Relation 
to Child Development,” and “Sociodrama 
as an Educative Process.” Both technics 
may be easily adapted for use with adult 
groups. Maas’ chapter on “Understanding 
Group Process” is a much-needed discus- 
sion of basic questiens in the area of group 
dynamics. He stresses in particular the 
importance of the leader's attitude, the 
development of “in-group” feeling, the 
development of group mores and customs. 
This chapter is of special value to those 
new to the field of group dynamics. 


BRIEFLY 


Education and Living, the first volume 
of a projected trilogy by Ralph Borsodi, 
advocates the “normalization” of man by 
means of reeducation of adults by teach- 
ers and other leaders of mankind and by 
decentralization from. the great cities to 
rural areas. 

The author suggests that the resulting 
community would not be in any sense a 
Utopia, but an “intentional community,” 
in which the ancient virtues and pure 
values would be stressed as opposed to the 
modern industrialization and regimenta- 
tion of all man’s thoughts and emotions. 


Devin-Adair Co., New York, $6. 


The last chapter is a very well-written 
description of counseling, on a nonprofes- 
sional level. Madigan and Steadman do 
an excellent job of stating the “permis- 
sive” philosophy, and discussing its impli- 
cations in interpersonal relations. The 
belief that accepting and understanding 
and allowing the expression of negative 
feelings as well as positive feelings leads 
to effective control of his situation by an 
individual is clarified and broadened. They 
emphasize: “A person docs not make 
rational, logical choices or decisions in the 
area of human relations until he is emo- 
tionally free to do so.” 

Viewed in toto, this volume is a worth- 
while addition to the professional library 
of the adult educator. Altho directed at 
the teacher or the teacher-trainee, there 
is much valuable material on human rela- 
tions, in terms of both theory and prac- 
tice, that deserves the attention of a wide 
audience. 

Ira J. Gorpon, 

Associate Professor and Counselor 
Counseling Bureau 

Kansas State College 


NOTED 


Adult Education in the School pub- 
lished by the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education (340 Jarvis Street, To- 
ronto) and written by its associate director, 
J. R. Kidd, provides a quick overview of 
the peculiar problems of adult education. 
Written primarily for the teacher this 
pamphlet advances working principles for 
the development of philosophy of adult 
education, an understanding of the psy- 
chology of adult learning, an attack on 
problems of administration, and a teach- 
ing methodology. (25 cents single copies; 
20 cents each in quantities of 25 or more.) 
Valuable for supervisors and teachers. 
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